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The Chues, the Community, and the Child’ 


“Children are the first casualties of the war,” say ministers and social workers. How far is this true, 
and what is being done about it? 


Family life, it is said, is shaken as never before. Our 
children have to a great extent lost “their first line of 
defense.” Such a situation cannot but be of concern to 
the churches—the “second line of defense,” many would 
say. 
The changes in family life have, of course, been going 
on for many years. The great increase in divorce, the fact 
that the home is no longer the center of industry, and the 
“rowing anonymity of community living,” are all part of 
this picture, as Eleanor Glueck points out in the March 15 
issue of Social Action. But some of these trends have been 
enormously accelerated by wartime developments. The 
absence of many fathers and older brothers in the armed 
services or in war industry in other centers, the great 
increase in the number of mothers working outside the 
home, the shift of many families to new communities 
where the old restraints of living amongst friends and 
neighbors break down, overcrowded living conditions, 
schools so crowded that the program is far less attractive 
than it used to be, the lack of wholesome recreation, the 
tensions created by the war itself: these are some of the 
factors that have gravely increased the strain on family 
life and on children and youth. (See INFoRMATION 
SERVICE of October 24, 1942.) 


Some of the Problems 
Juvenile Delinquency 


In many parts of the country juvenile delinquency is 
increasing rapidly. This is especially true for offenses 
committed by girls. For the country as a whole, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation reports, arrests of girls 
under 21 increased 55.7 per cent in 1942 over 1941. Arrests 
for prostitution increased 64.8 per cent ; other sex offenses, 
104.7 per cent; vagrancy 124.3 per cent; and disorderly 
conduct 69.6 per cent.2 In New York City the number 
of all delinquents brought before the courts in the first 
three months of 1943 was almost a third higher than in 
the corresponding period for 1942, and almost 50 per cent 
greater than in the same period in 1941.° In the 13 “war- 
industry” counties of New York State juvenile delin- 
quency increased 22.4 per cent in the first six months of 
1942 over the average for the same period from 1938 to 
1940, while in the 39 other counties of the state outside 


1Many of the data presented in this article are taken from 
addresse: delivered at the regional meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, New York, March 8-12. 

2New York Jimes, March 21, 1943. 

8New York Times, April 7, 1943. 


New York City there was a decrease. (These figures are 
not corrected for population changes.)* The well-organ- 
ized counties had been able to meet at least the worst 
effects of the situation so that the rate in 1942 was lower 
than that for 1941. 

But even such communities may find themselves con- 
fronted with a threatening problem. In Syracuse, N. Y., 
for instance, the juvenile delinquency rate dropped 9.3 
per cent in 1942 under the annual average for the pre- 
ceding six years, it was reported at the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. But truancy increased 75 per cent in 
1942 and 52 per cent in February, 1943, over February, 
1942. Children are now truants who would not have been 
a couple of years ago. Cases of neglected children in- 
creased one third. Truants and neglected children are 
“potential delinquents.” Some cities would present a 
blacker picture than these, others a brighter one. The 
problem is most serious in the war industry centers and 
camp communities. 


The figures already cited show the increase in sex 
delinquency for the country as a whole. “Vagrancy” in 
some parts of the country is the charge under which girls 
caught “running after soldiers” are arrested. From many 
sections of the country it is reported that today the 
promiscuous girl or woman, not the prostitute, is the 
most common source of venereal infection in the army. 
(Iu the armied services a prostitute, it must be remem- 
bered, is a girl or woman whom the service man pays for 
the privilege.) Open prostitution has been repressed to a 
very considerable extent, and the disease rate in the armed 
services is less than half that of the First World War.** 
Nevertheless, venereal disease is still a serious problem. 
In San Antonio, Tex., according to Kathryn Close in the 
Survey Graphic for March, the chief carrier today is the 
promiscuous girl, “usually of teen-age—and sometimes no 
more than a child.” In Tennessee, where the May Act 
has been invoked, Miss Close reports that “an appalling 
number of the girls caught running after soldiers are mere 
children. Frequently they are no more than eleven or 
twelve years old.” In the area around Fayetteville, N. C., 
where the May Act has also been invoked, twenty per cent 
of those arrested under the Act were under 17.5 


+ {Vartime Influences on Children’s Problems in New York 
State. Albany, N. Y., State Department of Social Welfare, 1942. 
ins OWI release cited in New York Herald Tribune April 21, 

43, 


5“In the May Act Areas.” Survey Midmonthly, March, 1943, 
pp. 67-70. 
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The Problem of Day Care 


An important aspect of the delinquency problem is the 
fact that many mothers are working outside the home. 
The present policy of the War Manpower Commission is 
that women with young children are not to be urged to 
take jobs until other possible sources of labor have been 
fully utilized. Nevertheless, many mothers are working. 
Leonard W. Mayo, dean of the School of Applied 
Social Sciences, Western Reserve University, “guessed,” 
on the basis of recent studies, at the National Conference 
of Social Work that in an industrial city the number of 
preschool age children of working mothers needing care 
outside the home is one tenth of one per cent of its total 
population. In San Diego, Calif., there are sections of 
the city in which practically all parents are working. The 
need for after school care is generally believed to be much 
greater than that for preschool children. In a single school 
in Cleveland it was found that more than an eighth of 
the children were going home to empty houses for lunch 
or going without it. 


Child Labor 


Another very serious problem in the total picture is 
the great increase in child labor. The National Child Labor 
Committee reports that in 1941 there was a 77 per cent 
increase over the number of work permits granted to 14 
and 15 year old children and a 132 per cent increase in 
those granted to 16 and 17 year olds.° This, of course, 
refers only to legal child labor. In the year ending June, 
1942, the Children’s Bureau found that violations of the 
Wages and Hours Act (a 16-year age limit for employ- 
ment in industries engaged in interstate commerce) were 
more than double those for the previous year. ‘Perhaps 
more serious, because of the larger numbers involved,” 
says Mrs. Zimand, is the great increase in the employment 
of school children outside school hours. They work in 
“routine, miscellaneous jobs” in bowling alleys, pool rooms, 
theatres, restaurants, lunch rooms, soda fountains—often 
late at night. 

These, then, are some of the situations which gravely 
threaten the health and the moral and emotional stability 
of our children today. While the underprivileged children 
are the ones who suffer most no parent can assume that 
his child is fully protected. 


What About Community Organization? 


Prominent social workers point out that there is dire 
need today for rea’ community organization for child 
welfare. The Council of Social Agencies, the Council of 
Churches, the Chamber of Commerce, the Trade Union 
Council—all these together with the Welfare Bureau and 
the Board of Education have an important part to play. 
But it is a rare community indeed that has found it possi- 
ble really to pool its resources—even for so obvious a 
need as day care for children of working mothers. Leonard 
W. Mayo said, in the address previously cited, that day 
care cuts across all fields of social work, but that above 
all it is a matter of community organization. Coordination 
of the work of the groups most obviously concerned is a 
necessary step in the process but something which reaches 
far deeper into the heart of the community is essential. 

Norris E. Class of the Graduate School of Social Work, 
University of Southern California, says that programs and 
resources are the “material” of community organization 
but they are not its final concern. They are good “only 


6 Child Manpower—1943. By Gertrude Folks Zimand. New 
York, National Child Labor Committee (419 Fourth Ave.), 
1943, p. 9. 


if the community attitude is good and . . . they are bad 
if the community attitude is lacking or indifferent.” The 
“ultimate concern . . . is with cultural patterns of the 
community as they relate to helping or hindering indi- 
viduals realize a greater effectiveness and efficiency in 
social living.”* Arthur Dunham, professor of community 
organization, Institute of Public and Social Administra. 
tion, University of Michigan, writing in the Social Work 
Year Book 1943, lists the more urgent needs in the 
development of community organization, and calls for 
“far-visioned, courageous, and imaginative social states- 
manship which will rise above the claims of traditions and 
vested interests and will set itself the difficult but humanly 
important task of striking at some of the roots of com- 
munity evils and of preparing the soil for a new and 
sturdier growth of general social well-being.” 

That these statements have a definitely spiritual conno- 
tation is obvious. The responsibility of the church for the 
religious education of its own children and for providing 
wholesome recreation for them is generally recognized. 
What is less often remembered is the concern of the 
church for social work under secular auspices, whether 
public or private. Cameron P. Hall, director of social 
education and action, Presbyterian Church USA, Board 
of Christian Education, said in an address before the 
Church Conference of Social Work on March 10 that the 
church has a definite concern in the character of public 
social workers and in their administration of the law for 
they are “allies” of the church. Church social work cannot 
be carried on in isolation; it must be done with the other 
agencies of the community, said Mr. Hall. 

Dwight J. Bradley, director of the Congregational 
Christian Council for Social Action, writes in the March 
15 issue of Social Action that “the church has a responsi- 
bility for seeing to it that the whole social environment 
encourages and does not blight or destroy the moral 
growth within each person’s soul... . Health, welfare, 
social hygiene, recreation and education in the fine art of 
living are all a part of the church’s business because they 
contribute to spiritual development and ethical maturity.” 
The church cannot fulfill this responsibility ‘unless it is 
aware of how all the other agencies in the community 
dealing with human problems are functioning, and is 
cooperating with them.” 

This then sets a high ideal for all groups. Community 
organization in any city or town is a maze of many differ- 
ent relationships—those of national and state governmental 
agencies with each other and with local units; those of 
private social agencies on both the national and the local 
level; those of the churches with each other locally and 
nationally ; those of labor and business organizations, local 
government units with each other; and each with all the 
others. 


The Failure to Achieve Real Community Organization 
Work for the Sex-Delinquent Girl 


Federal funds are available for institutions for the 
rehabilitation of diseased girls. But neither federal officials 
nor local authorities, thinks Kathryn Close, are likely to 
show much interest in “the non-infected girl who will soon 
be infected unless she is returned home, helped to find 
useful employment, or just straightened out in her mind.”* 
She reports that federal officials refused a request from 
the North Carolina State Department of Welfare for funds 
for a temporary home for all girls apprehended in the 
military areas and for those who might seek aid voluntarily 


7™“Child Welfare Services and Community Organization.” 
Social Service Review, June, 1942, pp. 247-255. 
8 Survey Midmonthly, March, 1943, op. cit. 
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—on the theory that “social work involving the temporary 
care of young girls is not considered necessary to the war 
effort.” Nor do the federal authorities make use of such 
slender resources as there are in North Carolina for the 
rehabilitation of such girls. On April 8 President Roose- 
velt established a committee to coordinate federal, state, 
and local efforts to combat commercialized vice in over- 
crowded war centers. Local directors in each area may 
appoint advisory councils to include representatives of 
state and local governments and federal agencies at work 
there. 

This is more than a matter of federal laxness. In North 
Carolina the only detention facilities for arrested girls, 
whether or not they are diseased, are the county jails 
where the teen-age girls share cells with hardened prosti- 
tutes and may have to wait weeks until action is taken 
in their cases. “Juveniles” (16 years old or less) arrested 
are referred to the juvenile agencies of their home com- 
munities (in the Fayetteville area most of them are 
transients) if these are adequate to handle the situation. 
If not, the only solution is to send them to the Federal 
Reformatory for Women. North Carolina has no state 
training school for Negro girls. In the rural counties of 
Tennessee, where the May Act has also been invoked, 
“public officials were legally powerless to institute any 
clean-up campaign” because of the inadequacy of the state 
laws. In the western section of Tennessee Miss Close 
reports that the May Act has never been enforced because 
of the failure of juries to convict and of the judge’s inter- 
pretation of prostitution and of the evidence required. 


North Carolina and Tennessee present a particularly 
black picture. But this problem is present wherever there 
are many soldiers, and to a great extent in war-industry 
areas as well. Maurice A. Bigelow, special consultant of 
the American Social Hygiene Association, found in a 
survey of defense communities that youth had been “almost 
forgotten except by a few educators, some parents and 
some ministers.”” Some high school principals for instance 
admitted that “they had paid no attention to increased 
absences of girls and had not mentioned the fact to the 
parents’ association.” The fact that the problem is par- 
ticularly serious for the girls of the underprivileged homes 
certainly does not make the community responsibility any 
less. Professor Bigelow suggests that “there should be 
maintained in every defense community—in schools, 
churches and youth organizations—discussion groups in 
which young folks may be helped to think clearly on many 
problems.””® 


But this, of course, would not meet the whole problem. 
Thousands of young girls follow the “boy friend” to camp 
communities, only to find, perhaps, that he has already 
been transferred to another camp or that he has lost 
interest. Probably iew communities have given this aspect 
of the problem the attention it needs. Kathryn Close, 
writing of San Antonio, Tex., in the Survey Graphic for 
March, says, “\What is needed is some coordinated plan- 
ning on the part of civic groups, social and recreational 
agencies, churches, and the city authorities to devise a 
cooperative program not only for the rehabilitation of 
girls who are already in trouble but also for diverting the 
war-caused excitement and enthusiasm of the ‘not yets’ 
from destructive to constructive channels.” This may be 
as badly needed for the underprivileged groups resident 
in a community as for the transients. Raymond Clapp 
of the Division of Social Protection of the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services pointed out at the 
National Conference of Social Work that in many cities 


® Journal of Social Hygiene, November, 1942, pp. 437-47. 
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the private agencies refuse to work with girls picked up 
by the police. 

National denominational agencies have a responsibility 
at this point which they do not always recognize. In many 
cases national denominational funds for work in camp 
communities are allocated only for work with the men. 
Thus, national church funds cannot be used for work with 
the girls of the community, even though in the long run 
it would mean protection for the service men. Some 
churches are using other emergency funds. 


Girls have long “chased uniforms.” Today the menace 
to the soldier is appreciated but the fact that these girls 
are people is otten forgotten. Claire Argow of the Society 
for the Prevention of Crime, speaking at the National 
Conference of Social Work, urged that adolescents be 
given a chance to contribute to the war effort through 
legitimate channels and a chance to meet men in uniform 
under decent conditions. But the staffs of the group work 
agencies have been so sharply cut that they cannot give 
the service possible under normal conditions. The group 
work agencies, she said, should get together, lose their 
personal identities and work jointly to meet this need. 


Preventive Measures for Juvenile Delinquency 


Much of what has already been said about the sex 
delinquent applies to juvenile delinquency in general. 
Many cities have found it difficult, if not impossible, to 
maintain their protective services at the peacetime level, 
particularly if there has been a large influx in population. 
Sometimes, however, much of the trouble seems to come 
from a “penny-pinching” policy. Justice Polier of the 
New York Domestic Relations Court said in an interview 
in the New York Times of April 17 that the children’s 
shelters in New York City are so crowded that no more 
boys can be admitted, regardless of the individual’s need. 
“None but most serious cases of emotional difficulties can 
be admitted to the children’s division of Bellevue for 
observation and diagnosis because of overcrowding and 
understaffing. Psychiatric clinics in the court are so 
burdened with sheer weight of numbers that any report I 
request on a child today will not be made until June 1.” 
A great majority of the children now sent to institutions, 
qualified observers believe, might be adjusted in their own 
communities if there were adequate facilities there. 


The group work agencies have, of course, a part in this 
picture. Charles E. Hendry, director of research and 
statistical services of the Boy Scouts, speaking at the 
National Conference of Social Work, said that there is 
need for a new working unity of the youth agencies. 
“Absence of conflict is not an index of cooperation.” There 
is need for joint planning and action at both the national 
and the local levels. To this might be added planning 
with other agencies of the community. Churches may 
well ponder these urgent needs also. 


Agnes Scott Nutt of the Children’s Bureau points out 
that the juvenile court and the social agencies “can do 
their work only to the extent that they have the support 
and understanding of the entire community. . . . Individ- 
uals, agencies, and communities as a whole will need to 
think through clearly what they believe our American 
children need if they are to be prepared adequately to face 
the future, what we as citizens are trying to do in the 
various programs, and what we want to preserve for our 
children.”?° Churches, some observers urge, should have 
a part in this process. 


10“The Juvenile Court in Relation to the Community.” Social 
Service Review, March, 1943, pp. 1-7. 
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Providing Care for Children of Working Mothers 


In many places there is now a child care committee, 
often functioning under the local deiense council. One 
of the first problems is to realize how many groups actu- 
ally have very definite concern in the problem. In a New 
Iengland “boom” city, representatives of organized labor 
and of the local council of churches were added to the 
committee early in 1943, a year and a half after its organi- 
zation. ‘The representative of the committee from a large 
eastern city, when asked if the Council of Churches was 
represenied, replied: ‘We didn't invite them, and they 
didn’t ask.” In Syracuse, N. Y., it is reported, the com- 
mittee includes every group interested in the protection or 
development of children. This is said to be the first time 
that such a group has met in Syracuse realistically to dis- 
cuss problems at close range. Parents have sometimes 
been slow to make use of the centers because they were 
not consulted about plans. 


Many communities have been slow to realize the 
seriousness of the need and their own responsibility for 
it. They have assumed that since the “boom’’ came from 
government contracts the federal government should pro- 
vide the facilities needed. As a result in many places child 
care is becoming a “racket” with unlicensed, unsupervised 
places springing up to offer wholly inadequate care on a 
commercial basis. “Good, dry basements” at $3.50 per 
week with “hot dogs, lukewarm coffee and ice cream 
cones for lunch” are provided by some commercial estab- 
lishments, according to the February issue of Fortune. 
Here again, however, the responsibility is not wholly local. 
In September, 1942, six states had laws authorizing their 
state welfare departments to license day care agencies and 
in “at least six’’ other states this was being done “under 
liberal interpretation of their laws authorizing supervision 
over child care agencies.‘ In most of the other states 
presumably but little is being attempted. 


Federal funds are available under the Lanham Act but 
the restrictions under which they are granted resulted 
in the establishment of few centers until very recently. 
leven in Washington itself, where the government respon- 
sibility is entirely federal, no day nursery or foster home 
for day care had been opened for use by February 12, 
although “hundreds of women” have applied for ‘‘any kind 
of care that they can get for their children,” according to 
Mildred Terrett, executive secretary of the Washington 
Children’s Protective Association.’* Some industries are 
making a real effort to employ mothers only on the day 
shift. Many others have rotating shifts or strict seniority 
rules which make this impossible. A few are employing 
women on part-time. Where child-care centers are con- 
ducted under industrial auspices serious problems of com- 
munity organization may arise. 


Supervision is more difficult to provide for the school 
child than for the younger children. Federal authorities 
urge that it be done in the schools. But in many places 
they are not equipped for the task. In a large Eastern 
city the Board of Education refused to allow the schools 
to be opened for after school care, insisting that it was a 
“Welfare job.” (No one can coordinate the school board 
and the welfare bureau.) But even if the schools are used, 
it is likely that all the group work resources of the com- 
munity, including the churches, are needed if the task is 
to be adequately handled. Many cities seem to be content 
to care for only a small proportion of the known need. 


11 Reeder, Grace A. Social Work Year Book, 1943, p. 175. 
12 Child Welfare League of America Bulletin, March, 1943. p. 26. 


The Enforcement of Child Labor Laws 


Probably in any given community the number of children 
employed reflects public sentiment in regard to the prob- 
lem. The enforcement of school attendance laws especially 
in certain rural communities where the problem has not 
been taken seriously, is, according to the National Child 
Labor Committee, “one of basic education of parents, 
children and the community.” The illiteracy and sluggish 
thinking which result from non-attendance at school “tend 
to become a state of mind . . . eventually throughout the 
community” in which such children live.** Obviously, the 
church should have a part in creating community senti- 
ment. 


Plans are being made to take high school boys to the 
country for farm work this summer. Here too the church 
has an opportunity. The Church’s Responsibility for 
Youth in Wartime Agriculture, prepared by a joint com- 
mittee of the International Council of Religious Education 
(203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago) and the Home Missions 
Council (297 Fourth Ave., New York), (five cents from 
either organization), points out many ways in which the 
churches can help to safeguard values for these boys. 

The enforcement of school attendance laws is a local 
matter. The enforcement of child-labor laws, however, is 
shared by federal officials (who enforce the child labor 
provisions of the Wages and Hours Act), state officials 
who enforce state laws, and local offices which issue work 
permits. One city, it is reported, simply closed its permit- 
issuing office when it became overloaded.** The greatest 
demand for the relaxation of child-labor standards, accord- 
ing to the National Child Labor Committee, comes from 
industries which have long opposed child labor legislation. 
“" .. Bowling alley proprietors,” they say, “now flagrantly 
disregarding state laws, are trying to make legal their 
present practices.”** A strong community sentiment 
against this practice should have considerable effect. In 
Syracuse, N. Y., a conference of the bowling alley proprie- 
tors was called and a set of rules was agreed upon. There 
was a real improvement in the situation, so that the boys 
are no longer allowed to work late at night. ee 


Church Child Welfare Committees 


The Inter-Agency Committee on Child Welfare, repre- 
senting the International Council of Religious Education, 
the Federal Council of Churches, the Home Missions 
Council and the United Council of Church Women, recom- 
mends that each local chyrch appoint one person to keep 
the church informed on the subject and to represent it in 
interchurch child welfare activities, that the child welfare 
representatives of the different churches elect persons from 
their group to represent the churches in “the most repre- 
sentative community child welfare committee.” If there 
is no such committee the interchurch committee should 
take the initiative to help set one up. 

A prominent social worker comments that in the smaller 
communities it is likely that nothing will be done unless 
the churches take it up. In a little mid-western village 
suddenly overwhelmed by a large new defense plant it 
is reported that the church is the only resident community 
resource with civic leadership. 


13 Cotton or School. By Kate Clugston. New York, National 
Child Labor Committee, 1943, pp. 30-1. 


14 The Teen-Age Worker in School and Out. 
Cready and Betty Lyle. 
Y.W.C.A., 1943, p. 1 


15 Child Manpower, 1943, op. cit., p. 39. 
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